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London, and in anecdotes of his conversation and
his methods in that capacity. He arrived in his
monstrous diocese at a time of disturbance and
revolt; he followed a prelate who had not troubled
himself much about ritual. Creighton set two aims
before him, in attempting to regulate his tempest-
uous clergy : he wished to secure " a recognisable
type of the Anglican services/' and "a clear under-
standing about the limits of permissible variation/'
How he carried out these purposes, and how far
he proceeded in the realisation of his very definite
dreams, are matters which a thousand pens can
speak of with more authority than mine.

But he attempted the physically impossible, and
he flung his life away in a vain effort to be every-
where, to do everything, and to act for every one. No
wonder that Lord Salisbury described Creighton as
" the hardest-worked man in England." His energy
knew no respite. There should have been some one
sent to tell him, as the Bishop of Ostia told St.
Francis of Assisi, that his duty to God was to show
some compassion to his own body. An iron con-
stitution is a dangerous gift, and the Bishop of
London thought his could never fail him. But all
through 1899, in his ceaseless public appearances, at
services, meetings, dinners, installations, and the
like, one noticed a more and more hungry look
coming in the hollow cheeks and glowing eyes. In
the summer of 1900 he collapsed, a complete wreck
in health, and after a very painful illness he died
on January 14, 1901. The sorrow with which the